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SAINT MICHAEL —PERUGINO. 


Clear writers, like clear fountains, do not seem 
so deep as they are: the turbid looks most pro- 
found. LANDOR. 


A PRAYER. 


Dear Lord, kind Lord, 
Gracious Lord! I pray 

Thou wilt look on all I love 
Tenderly to-day. 

Weed their hearts of weariness; 
Scatter every care 

Down a wake of angel wings 
Winnowing the air. 


Bring unto the sorrowing 
All release from pain; 
Let the lips of laughter 
Overflow again! 
And with all the needy, 
Oh, divide, I pray, 
This vast treasure of content 
That is mine to-day. 
James Wuitcoms Ritry. 


For Every Other Sunday. ‘ 
A FREEWILL OFFERING. 
BY KATE LOUISE BROWN, 


Pari I. 


yb LEASE, Mrs. Leonard, may Priscilla 
P come over to my house and see the 
things my Aunt Persis has just sent 

me from New York?” 

The pastor’s wife hesitated. It was a very 
hot day, and she had been on her feet since sun- 
rise. Baby Nathan was cutting a double tooth, 
and wanted his mamma every moment. Sam, 
the three-year-old, had wandered from one 
piece of mischief to another all day long. He 
had just been rescued from a too loving inti- 
macy with the molasses jug. There was still 
baking to do, and the last layer of white rolls 
in the ironing basket must be attended to at 
any cost. 

Priscilla had been just as busy as any one. 
She had ironed all the towels, napkins, handker- 
chiefs, and pillow cases, and had just finished 
the stockings. Her dear little face was flushed 
with heat, and one hand still smarted from the 
burn she had unwittingly given it when Sam 
pulled the cork out of the molasses jug, and 
rolled over on the floor, bringing a sticky stream 
with him. 

She looked wistfully at mother, but neither 
spoke. What might have been said no one will 
ever know, for Miss Heppy’s voice came breezily 
in through the open door. 

“Well, Mis’ Leonard, here I be from the West 
Mounting. I been up all the morning pickin’ 
wild strawberries. Thought I’d bring you down 
a few.” 
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“Oh! how kind you always are, dear Miss 
Heppy, and what beauties!” 

Mrs. Leonard gave a little sigh of pleasure 
as the delicious fragrance stole up from the big 
pail. ; 

“Well, children, how be you?” resumed Miss 
Heppy, sinking down in a chair and fanning her- 
self with her sunbonnet. “Little chap, fussin’ 
over those teeth yit? You do look beat out, 
Mis’ Leonard. How’s your ma, Persis?” 

“She’s well,” replied Persis. ‘‘My Aunt Persis 
has sent me some new things for Children’s Day, 
and I came over to get Priscilla to come and see 
them.” 

“(She can go just as well as not,” said Miss 
Heppy, briskly,—‘‘that is, if her ma is willin’. 
Now, Mis’ Leonard, you jest take that baby 
and get out under the big maple. Sam and I 
are goin’ to finish the ironin’. Ar’n’t we, son? 
Then I’m going to clear up and make a straw- 
b’ry short-cake for supper.” 

“Yes, Priscilla, you may go,” said Mrs. Leon- 
ard, her tired eyes filling with tears; for this was 
not the first time her burdens had been lightened 
by this same good hand. Priscilla ran away to 
change her dress, and very soon the ‘two little 
girls skipped’ down the street chattering 
happily. 

“Don’t you ever get tired of that dress?” said 
Persis, suddenly, looking down at Priscilla’s 
faded blue gingham. 

“Yes, of course I do,” replied Priscilla, a cloud 
coming over her happy face. 

“Tt looks so funny,’’ went on Persis, with un- 
conscious cruelty. ‘There are two faded streaks 
where it’s been let down twice, and the sleeves 
are all out of style. Why don’t you have some 
new things? Why, I had eight new wash dresses 
made up this spring, and now Aunt Persis has sent 
me a lovely white muslin. Tl wear it Chil- 
dren’s Day.” 

“T have a white dress, too,” said Priscilla, 
rather faintly. 

“But it isn’t new. You wore it all last sum- 
mer,” persisted Persis. ‘Why don’t you have 
a new one?” 

“T can’t,” said Priscilla, “my mamma hasn’t the 
money.” 

“Tt?s very queer,” mused Persis, “minister's 
people never seemn to have anything. Aunt 
Sally says your ma can’t be a good manager.” 

Priscilla stopped, the quick tears springing 
to her eyes.’ “I can’t go to your house if you 
talk about my mother,” she said firmly, though 
her voice trembled. 

“T won’t then,” said Persis. ‘Aunt Sally is 
horrid, anyway. Come along, Priscilla.” 

Priscilla followed, but all the zest had de- 
parted from her errand. They entered the big 
yellow house under the great elms, where Mrs. 
Hill, the senior deacon’s wife, sat on the shady 
veranda, sewing. She was all in white like her 


daughter, and looked rested and comfortable. 

Priscilla stopped to speak with her, then fol- 

lowed Persis upstairs to the front chamber. 
“Now look,’ said Persis, proudly. A dainty 


frock of white muslin all insertion and lace edge 
lay on the bed. A pair of white shoes and stock- 
ings were at the foot, and on the pillow rested 
a dainty hat. 

“This hat is a new thing,” went on Persis. “It’s 
all linen and every bit is hand embroidery. See 
the lace ruffled on the under edge? Mother says 
the ribbon bow and strings cost at least sixty 
cents a yard. ‘Try it on, Priscilla.” 

Priscilla obeyed with trembling fingers. 

“There! isn’t that sweet? 
becoming to you than to me. 
have one. If you could have white shoes and 
stockings and a white hat, your dress would do 
very well. Just tease your mother.” 

But Priscilla shook her head. “My mamma 


Why, Pris, it’s more 
You ought to 
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would give me everything if she could, but she 
hasn’t the money.” 

“You couldn’t have everything,” said Persis, 
jealously, “’cause you’re the minister’s child— 
folks would talk. I guess I’m glad my father 
isn’t a minister. Don’t you wish you had my 
father?” ; 

“No, I don’t!” cried Priscilla, with a flash of 
spirit, “my father’s the best man in the world.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Persis, as warmly. “Why, 
my father’s just as rich! and, if he likes, he can 
send your father away—he’s senior deacon.” 

(To be continued.) 


MARCH. 


Hny, alder, hang thy tassels out 
This blue and golden morn; 

And, willow, show thy silver plush, 
Wild grape, thy scarlet thorn! 


.And, velvet moss about the trees, 
Lift every russet cup; 

The dew is coming down this way 
With pearls to fill them up. 


And, birds, why tarry so a-south? 
Spent is the bitter rain! 
With messages of love and cheer 
Come north, come north again. 
’Eiita HiaGinson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SAM BLOW. 


BY MINNIE B. LINN. 


HE March wind was blowing dust and 

scraps of paper up and down the street. 

The topmost branches of the tallest 

trees, as well as the lowest limbs, were swaying 
to and fro. 

Little Howard had gone to school early—be- 
fore the wind began to blow. When Miss Ray 
said “Good-night” to the children as they passed 
out, she added to each boy “Watch your hat 
or cap.” 

Howard sped around the corner and—away 
went his red Christmas cap, away! Faster and 
faster the little boy hurried after; but faster 
and faster the wind carried the cap, until a gust 
carried it up into the air and over the fence 
into the river. 

Howard looked up and down the shore and 
then out on the river. No one was to be seen, 
so he ran quickly home to tell his mamma that 
‘Sam Blow” had pulled his cap off, and threw 
it into the river. 

That same evening Dorothy Chapman set her 
lunch basket down to tie her shoe when “Sam 
Blow” came along, and carried the basket right 
over into the pasture-lot, where “Dick,” the 
goat, was tied. The basket rolled over and over 
and then bumped against the fence and trees 
until the handle was broken, yet the poor little 
girl was delighted to find that it was still a 
basket after turning over and over so many 
times. ‘My papa can fasten the handle on, 
and T’ll watch out for the ‘blow-man’ next 
time,” was the first thing she said to her mamma 
that evening. 

Howard put on his old hat and went to the 
hen-coop to feed the chickens and gather the 
eggs. The door swung back and forth, for the 
‘“‘blow-man” was as strong as a giant. 

The corn was scattered outside, and, with the 
empty basket for the eggs, the little boy ran in- 
side. Four—five—six—eight—twelve eggs; 
and with a bang the door swung into place, with 
a little boy locked inside and all the chickens 
on the outside. 

Howard sat down and thought about “Sam 


Blow,” yet he never blamed the’ wind for shut-_ 
ting him in. No, he was too wise a little boy 
for that. He had seen the swinging door when 
throwing out the corn, and so he thought the 
“blow-man” did it “just for fun.” 

When Howard did not return with the eggs, 
his mamma went out to search for him, and 
found him just in time to let the chickens go to 
roost for the night. 

“Mamma, don’t blame ‘Sam Blow’ ’eause it 
wasn’t his fault,” said the little boy. “O 
mamma, what will Aunt Lilly say when she 
comes to-morrow? She’ll ask the very first 
thing where my red cap is, and I can’t tell her 
exactly, ‘cause it’s in the river.” 

His mamma was very sorry, but of course 
she couldn’t get the cap for him, “Perhaps you 
might have reached it with a long pole,” said 
she. 

“Yes, mamma, but there wasn’t any long pole 
there.” 

That night little Howard thought about 
“Sam Blow” until the “Slumber-man” carried 
him off to ‘‘Sleepy-land.” F : 

The next morning Howard asked his mamma 
if he might run down to the river and look for 
his cap. Perhaps it might catch in some drift- ~ 
wood. 

While he was gone, Arthur Dunn brought 
the cap and asked if it did not belong to little 
Howard. He had been on the river m a row- 
boat and had seen a red something floating on 
the water. He rowed over to it and brought 
it in with an oar. Then he remembered having 
seen Howard wear such a cap, and brought it 
on his way to work. f 

“Now I can show it to Aunt Lilly and tell her 
it’s almost as good as new—if it hadn’t been for 
the ‘blow-man’; but, next time I’m out and he’s 
looking for boys to play tricks on, I'll hold on 
to my cap with both hands, if it need be,” said 
Howard. “Still he’s a jolly good fellow when 
he flies your kite, and he does some useful things, 
too, for he’s stronger than hundreds of men. 
He can grind the grain and turn the great mills, 
sail heavy freight boats down the river, and even 
take big ships across the ocean. I think he 
was tired working and just wanted to play with 
me, that was all.” 
Se eee 
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FRED’S CROWS. 
BY ANNA STILLMAN. 


Bp OME, Fred,” said his father one day, 
“what do you think I haye bought 
for you?” 

Fred was a bright little boy of ten years and 
so full of life that his parents were always try- 
ing to think of something to keep him out of 
mischief. 

“Oh, what is it?” said Fred to his father, 

‘Cand where is it? Tell me quick, for I can’t 

wait.” Fred never could wait. 

“Well, come on, then, boy.” And his father 
took him into the yard, and there, under a great 
old elm-tree, in a large wire cage, what do you 
think he saw? ‘Two large, shiny black crows 

“Birds!” said Fred. ‘‘Well, what am 
going to do with them?” 

‘Keep them for your pets,” said papa, “ 
you must feed them and give them water every 
day; but you must not let them out of the cage.’ 

‘All right, papa,” said Fred, ‘I will.” 

So he fed and cared for Pepper and Ginger 
as he called his pets, every day; and he grey 


know and love their little master. 
‘Papa, why can’t I let them out of the cag 


ow?” asked Fred one day. ‘They won’ t 

leave me, and I'll look out for them.” 

oe, my boy, you may try it now if you 
ant to; but don’t let them Daher the neigh- 

bors,” answered his father. 

“No, sir, I'll see they don’t.” Red the little 
boy trotted happily away to set his little pets 
free. 

Pepper and Ginger seemed so happy to get 

out. They flapped their big black wings and 
circled around Fred’s head, as if to say, ‘‘We 
thank you, little master,”’ and then settled down 

-contentedly, one on each shoulder. 

For several weeks Fred and Pepper and 
Ginger took solid comfort; and people, looking 
out of their windows and seeing Fred riding his 
bicycle along the streets of the pretty little 
village with a black crow perched on each 
shoulder, would say, ‘‘There goes Fred and 

‘| his pet crows! What a funny sight!” 

But after awhile the crows began to get into 
mischief. ‘They went off to play without Fred, 
and got into people’s gardens, and did not 
behave on the whole as two nice crows should. 

“Now, Fred,” said papa, ‘‘you must keep 
Pepper and Ginger in their cage again. They 
are spoiling all the flower gardens around.” 
. “Don’t see why!” pouted Fred. ‘‘Guess 
dle Miss G”— : : 

 ‘‘Not another word!” said papa. ‘‘And, if 
> they are not kept in their cage, I shall take 
_ them away.” 

So Fred sorrowfully took them to their 
‘prison, as he called it, and, locking it, said: 
| “There, old fellows, you'll have to stay in ‘there, 
y “and you can’t have any more fun at all. If 
I was a feller’s father, I’d let you go and scratch 

up ole Miss Grant’s posies, but never mind, 
Tl think of something.” 

_ For several days they stayed in the cage; 
' but one day, when Fred’s father was not at 
| home and his mother was busy and wouldn’t 
see, Fred ran to his pets and said: ‘‘Now, 


“with me, I’ll take you out for awhile. Pa 

won’t know, and I’ll put you back before he 

| comes home.’’ 

“Caw, caw,” sang out Pepper, and Ginger 

flapped his wings excitedly as they flew from 

the cage and lighted on Fred’s shoulder. 

“Ah, Freddie, what will your father say?’’ 

‘something whispered to him. 

©Twon’t do no hurt to hev ’em out a little 

vyhile, and pa ought not to want ’em shut up 

| like two ole gran’mothers,” argued Fred. 

: Everything went well for a little while, but 

oon Brame, Fred’s little friend, came along 

nd said, ‘‘Come on fishin’, Fred.” 

“Can't,” said Fred. “Pa told me not to.” 

“Aw, he won’t know, come on,” insisted 

rame. 

_ Fred hesitated; but the fish-hooks and the 

‘thought of the shiny trout were too tempting, 

nd, looking down at his little bare brown 

toes, he said slowly, ‘‘Well, I don’t care much 

bout fishing myself, but ’spect it’s my duty to 

e Pepper and Ginger a little fun.” 

“Sure, course ’tis!”’ said Brame; 

they trudged to the pond. 

_ They had fished a long time when Brame, 

king up, exclaimed suddenly, ‘‘Where’s 

em crows?” 

“Gee!” said Fred, frightened, 

they go? What’ll pa say?” 

‘Glad I’m not in your shoes,’ said Brame, 
lingly. 

Ain’t got no shoes on!” called back Fred, 

was already running for home. 

had cleared away beautifully after the 

yut the ground was wet, and Mrs. Grant 


and off 


““where’d 
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had at last, with a tired sigh, got her clothes 
on the line, saying, ‘‘Now they will dry nicely 
after all, and I’m glad I’ve got the washing out.” 

Fred’s father came home just in time that 
afternoon to see Pepper and Ginger hard at 
work. What were they doing, do you ask? 
What do you suppose? Well, if you cannot 
guess, then—just this: they were pulling 
the clothes-pins out from Mrs. Grant’s clothes. 
It was indeed a strange sight. Each one would 
tug and peck away at one pin until it loosened 
and fell to the ground. Then they would 
flap their wings in a triumphant manner and 
fly to another; and, as one after another fell to 
the dirty, rain-soaked ground, of course the 
clothes fell also. 

Fred’s father called to them; but not until 
every one of those nice, clean clothes lay on 
the ground, wet and soiled and ready for an- 
other washing, did those crows leave their 
mischievous work, 

As soon as our naughty boy got home, he 
was sent immediately to bed. 

‘‘Well, my son,” said his father, sternly, 
“your crows have gone, and you'll have to 
learn, through your own experiences, that 
‘the way of the transgressor is hard.’” 

As Fred lay in his little bed, sobbing softly 
by himself, his mother came up with his supper, 
and, gently putting her arm around him, she 
kissed him and said, ‘‘Mother is so sorry, but 
her little boy must learn that father and mother 
know best.” 

It is not known what became of the crows, 
and Fred never knew; but one thing is certain, 
he learned a lesson from that day. 


TWILIGHT. 


How sweet is the twilight hour 
When, tired with romp and play, 

We gather around our mother 
And tell of the busy day. 


How musical sounds her rocker, 
As, creaking to and fro, 

She tells us many a story 
Of days of long ago. 


How mixed are her days with ours, 
How misty everything seems! 
It must be because we are nodding 
On our way to the land of dreams. 
Mrs. E. J. H. Goopretiow. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LILAC-GATE FARM STORIES.—NO. ITI. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


Asour Pias. 


Ge I yi! Come along, there’s fun in the 
pig pen!” shouted Billy Boy as he 
started on a run, Marjorie Jean and 

Boy Blue following. 

The little boys climbed up the rail fence, and, 
surely enough, there was a great commotion 
in the muddy yard. 

“The piggies are rooting for something,” 
said Billy Boy. 

“T shouldn’t think they would dig with their 
noses in that black mud,” said dainty Marjorie 
Jean, who was peering between the rails. ‘It’s 
apples they’re after. See, they eat them, mud 
and all!” : 

“Pigs like mud!’ Billy Boy declared. 

““Where’s my own particular piggie?” won- 
dered Marjorie Jean. 

“He's too muddy to tell. So’s mine, so’s 
yours, Boy Blue. I’m going to wash my piggie,”’ 
Billy Boy announced. Over the fence he 
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clambered, and, splash! down into the mud 
he jumped. 

“Why, Billy Boy Merrymore, what would 
mother say?” Marjorie Jean called. But Billy 
Boy was chasing about, and the little pigs ran 
squealing. Just as he caught his own particu- 
lar pig, Boy Blue’s pig ran between his legs and 
upset Billy Boy. Over he rolled in the mud; 
but he held on to his kicking, squealing piggie, 
and was soon climbing the fence. 

At the watering-trough he gave it a good 
serub until it was pink and white. It objected, 
to be sure; but Billy Boy held fast. “Now, 
Pll put him on a dry place where some grass 
is”; and, ‘Do keep clean,” he added to the 
little pig, who skipped between the bars, only 
too glad to be free. 

“Tt’s you who would better get clean,’ 
Marjorie Jean. ‘Just look at Boy Blue. 
is not muddy and torn.” 

“Huh!” grunted Billy Boy, as he climbed the 
orchard fence. There a few old black and 
white pigs were kept. 

“Dare you ride pig-back?” he called to Boy 
Blue. This little fellow did have a good deal 
of spirit in spite of his yellow curls, and soon he 
succeeded in striding an old pig that started 
on a trot, grunting its displeasure. There was 
nothing to hold on to, and piggie’s back was 
slippery; so, after trying a moment to keep his 
balance, off slid Boy Blue and down into a 
muddy place. 

“Me is all mud, too!” he cried exultantly, 
as he picked himself up. 

Mother shook her head when the little boys 
reached home. 

“Us are pickaninnies,’ Boy Blue declared. 

A warm bath was their only punishment. 

“Why do pigs root in the mud with their 
noses?” asked Marjorie Jean, at the story hour. 

“They can tell by smelling which foods are 
good for them,” father replied. “They like 
vegetables best, but they will eat anything.” 

‘“Are there wild piggies?”’ asked Billy Boy. 

“Oh, yes! All pigs were wild once,” father 
said. “Their family name is Hog.” 

“Like our name is Merrymore?’”” laughed 
Marjorie Jean. 

“There are ever so many little pigs every 
year,” father continued. ‘Just think of having 
twelve babies to mind all at one time!” 

“Mrs. Pig must be kept very busy,” mother 
said, with her bright smile. ‘It is. well that 
she has no wish to have them keep clean.”’ 

“But Mrs. Pig does like cleanliness. In 
their own native woods they are as clean as 
any other animal, but in a narrow sty they 
cannot but get muddy.” 

“Could a pig hurt one?” asked Marjorie Jean. 

“Tt seldom does, but it was well for Billy Boy 
this morning that they were all little piggies 
in the pen. If an old one had been among them 
when he caught the little one, mother or not, 
Billy Boy might have been torn in pieces. The 
domestic pig is savage enough in such eases.” 

“Me saw piggies in a circus,” lisped Boy 
Blue. 

“T did, too,” said Marjorie Jean, “and they 
did such cunning tricks.” 

“Many people think that hogs are stupid,” 
father continued, ‘‘but it is not so. I read of a 
farmer who one time harnessed four hogs to a 
carriage, and drove them to the market-place, 
some three miles away.” 

Later Billy Boy confided to Boy Blue that he 
meant to hitch an old pig to = wagon the very 
next day. 


’ said 


He 


Keats spoke for all time when he said, ‘‘A 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
THACKERAY, 
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THE RUDDER. 


Or what are you thinking, my little lad, with 
the honest eyes of blue, 
As you watch the vessels that slowly glide o’er 
the heaving ocean floor? 
Beautiful, graceful, silent as dreams, they pass 
away from our view, 
And down the slope of the world they go, to 
seek some far-off shore. 


They seem to be scattered abroad by chance, 
to move at the breezes’ will, 
Aimlessly wandering hither and yon, and 
melting in distance gray; 
But each one moves to a purpose firm, and the 
winds their sails that fill 
Like faithful servants speed them all on their 
appointed way. 


For each has a rudder, my dear little lad, with 
a stanch man at the wheel, 
And the rudder is never left to itself, but the 
will of the man is there; 
‘There is never a moment, day or night, that the 
vessel does not feel 
‘The force of the purpose that shapes her course 
and the helmsman’s watchful care. 


Some day you will launch your ship, my boy, on 
life’s wide, dangerous sea, 
Be sure your rudder is wrought of strength to 
stand the stress of the gale; 
And your hand on the rudder, don’t let it flinch, 
whatever the tumult be, 
For the will of man, with the help of God, 
shall conquer and prevail. 
Criia THAXTER. 


For Every Other Sunduy. 


HOW POLLY HELPED POLLY. 


BY LAURA FROST ARMITAGE. 


JOU see, there were two Pollys. One 

y was Polly Gray (her real name was 

Pauline), a little girl seven years old. 

The other was Polly Snyder, Mrs. Snyder’s 

parrot. The two Pollys were neighbors. Polly 

Snyder could say many things, and the other 
Polly liked to hear her talk. 

To be sure, she sometimes got out of patience 
with the bird; for, when she was busy playing 
with children, it would call ‘‘Polly! Polly!” 
and Polly would run to see what her mother 
wanted. When she found it was the parrot, 
she would say, ‘‘Naughty Polly!” And the 
bird soon learned to say it, too. 

Polly liked to feed it with peanuts which 
were the bird’s special treat. Mrs. Snyder 
sometimes let her give it its morning bath, and 
Polly Gray thought this was great fun. The 
water was poured from a water-pot held over 
the cage, which was placed on the lawn every 
pleasant day in summer. In the winter the 
cage was placed in the sink for the bath. The 
bird enjoyed the sprinkling. 

Polly’s mother was out making calls one 
afternoon, and Polly was playing alone under 
the big maple-tree in the yard, when she saw 
Helen Mason running down the street. ‘‘’m 
going to Mr. Brown’s store to get one of his new 
rubber balls with elastic on them,” she called. 


**Did you ask your mother if you could have _ 


one? You said you would.” 

“Yes,” said Polly, ‘‘and she said I might 
have one; but I can’t go now, for mamma is 
away, and she didn’t give me the money.” _ 

**Can’t you find five cents in the house?” 
asked Helen. 


‘No, only in mamma’s pocket-book.” 
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LEARNING 


‘‘Well, can’t you get it from there?” 

‘‘Oh, no,” said Polly, ‘‘of course I wouldn’t 
touch her pocket-book unless she told me I 
might.” ; 

‘‘T don’t see why,’ replied Helen ‘‘The 
money is yours. Didn’t she give it to you?” . 

“‘Yes, but she doesn’t like to have me touch 
the things in her bureau drawers.” 

‘‘But this is different,’ said Helen. ‘‘She 
would give it to you if she were at home, 
wouldn’t she?” 

**Oh, yes, she would.” 

‘“Then of course she will not care if you take 
it. Well, if you are not coming, I must go 
along before they are all sold.” 

“Tl get it,’ said Polly. ‘‘Wait a minute.” 

‘‘Well, Pll be walking along slowly.” 

Polly ran up to her mother’s room, opened 
the drawer, took up the pocket-book, and 
opened it. ‘‘Of course it’s all right,” she said 
to herself as she took out a shining nickel. 
But just then she heard a voice saying, ‘‘Stop, 
Polly, stop!” She stopped, and looked around. 
She knew there was nobody else in the house 
but Sarah, the girl, and she could hear her 
singing in the kitchen. 

‘‘T guess I didn’t really hear any one,” she 
said to herself, and took the money and started 
off. But she had gone only as far as the door 
of the room when a voice certainly said, ‘‘Stop, 
Polly, stop.” Polly was frightened. She put 
the money back and ran downstairs. She 
asked Sarah if any one had come into the house, 
and she said, ‘‘No.” 
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TO WRITE. 


Polly went out on the front steps. She saw 
Helen just turning the corner of the street. She 
called out, ‘‘Hurry up!” but Polly shook her 
head, and Helen ran out of sight. Polly sat 
on the steps and thought over what had hap- 
pened. Soon she saw her mother coming. 
She ran to meet her and told her about it. 

“‘T am glad you did not take it,’’ said her 
mother. ‘‘You knew I did not like to have 
you touch the things in my drawer.” 

“‘T believe,” said Polly, ‘‘that the voice was 
my conscience inside me, saying, ‘Stop, Polly, 
stop!’ ” 

Mamma did not say what she thought about 
it; but she remembered that Polly Snyder had 
learned to say, ‘‘Stop, Polly, stop!” for her 
mistress had said it to her many times when 
she was too noisy. 

But she said to her little girl, ‘‘ Polly, when 
you know that anything is wrong, don’t let 
some other little girl make you think it is right,” 


VERY young person should determine to 
be always, on every occasion, in every 
place, absolutely dependable. He 

should keep his word, whatever it may cost 
him. He should keep his appointments or en- 
gagements without being a minute behind time. 
Some one says that the man who may be ab- 
solutely depended upon, who always keeps hi 
word, who never fails in any duty, who ney 
disappoints one who depends upon him, is li 
a fragment of the Rock of Ages. 
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|| BUILDING EVERY DAY. 


We are building every day 

In a good or evil way; 

And the structure, as it grows, 
Will our inmost self disclose, 


Till in every arch and line 

All our faults and failings shine; 
It may grow a castle grand, 

Or a wreck upon the sand. 


Do you ask what building this 
That can show both pain and bliss, 
That can be both dark and fair? 
Lo,.its name is Character. 


Build it well, whate’er you do; 
Build it straight and strong and true; 
Build it clean and high and broad; 
Build it for the eye of God! 

J. E. DinkENGA. 


THE FIRST TELESCOPE. 


‘4 | SHE telescope was an accidental discovery. 
The children of a Dutch spectacle-maker 
were playing with some of their father’s 

glasses when by a certain accidental arrangement 

of the glasses they were surprised to see the 
spire of a distant church brought to all appear- 

2 ances close to their eyes. The spectacle-maker 

was filled with a strange delight when he wit- 

-nessed the phenomenon. He thereupon set 

about the construction of a telescope, and, when 

was finished, took the instrument to Galileo, 
who improved upon it, and astonished the Doge 
nd the nobles of Venice by one day presenting 
to_them to look through. 
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MISTER CURLY-HEAD. 
(See Story.) 


for Every Other Sunday. 
MISTER CURLY-HEAD. 
BY FELIX J. KOCH. 


¢¢°SE just Mister Curly-head, that’s all,— 

I papa’s pet and miamma’s joy.” 

It was perplexing. More than that 
the youngster would not say. He was neatly 
dressed,—not anything extravagant, but evi- 
dently in the garb of a well-to-do family from 
the city. 

He made himself at home at once, on the 
mohair sofa in the sitting-room proceeding to 
play with a box of wooden blocks which had 
been John’s when he was a baby, and which 
mother had brought out from the cubby where 
kept for visiting children. 

A foundling on one’s birthday eve was rather 
a perplexing experience. They had had every- 
thing ready for their own merry-making, and 
yet it just wouldn’t do not to make merry for 
the little visitor thrust in upon them. 

Old Mother Allen eyed the child with a tear 
in one corner of her eye. 

“Father, where can he cum from? ‘There’s 


the night train from Bethlehem, and it let some. 
one off. S’posen’ you run over to the station 


and ask the agent if he knows.” 

Father was willing. 

He bundled the heavy overcoat about him, 
tied a scarf about his ears, drew on the fur 
“muff,” and was off. 

Meantime Mother Allen amused the new- 
comer. 

‘““Where do you live?” 

“Home.” 

“Where’s home?” 

“Far bye-bye.” 

“Who is your mamma?” 
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“Nice lady.” 

It was evident that the child was either 
thoroughly schooled to be non-committal or 
really didn’t know,—the latter the greater prob- 
ability. 

“You like the blocks?” 

“Yep.” 

That was a new expression to her. 

The little one tired after a bit of building his 
castles, only to knock them over. 

“Me hungry! Me want  ice-cream—and 
cake.” 

Ice-cream,—a luxury reserved for the sewing- 
bee and the church meeting! Cake,—evi- 
dently the youngster was accustomed to high 
living. 

It was Christmas Eve, however, and in every 
farmhouse along the road you might have had 
cake for the asking, so she rose and brought 
some little anise hearts from the cupboard. 

“Good! Good cakie!”’ 

The child crossed his legs upon the floor, and 
munched a heart contentedly. 

“Now, I lay me,’’—and he was on his knees, 
with his head bowed to the chair. 

He whispered the simple little prayer, while 
the old lady listened. Every word sank down 
into her own heart, and revived chords that 
had not reverberated for many, many years. 
There was that in the little voice that was cu- 
riously akin to another child’s voice,—a voice 
that had grown to manhood and was now far 
away in the metropolis. 

Her John (that other voice) would telephone— 
“Jong distance’ they had come to call it— 
to-night at ten, and had written long before 
to know if they would be home at that hour, 
to make certain. 

How could they tell him the news,—that 
there had come a little visitor to their home, to 
stay, perhaps, on Christmas Eve? 

The door opened, and the wind whistled in 
with its burden of snow-flakes, fairly blowing 
father along with it. 

“T’ve been just ’bout everywhere! Down to 
the station, the agent says as the only one got 
off the train was a drummer, that took chaise 
and rode on to Eaton. 

“Then I inquired at the tavern; but there’s 
Been no one stopping there this two weeks, 
since the snow’s cum, and the old man’s still 
moaning hard times. 

“Such of the folks as might ’a’ been round 
during the day says as they don’t recollect 
seein’ any stranger. What’s to cum of it I 
don’t know.” 

The child was awakened by his voice. He 
rubbed his eyes, shook his head until the curls 
danced, and then looked strangely about him. 

“Mamma! Mamma! Come, Il’se hungry! 
Sing to me.” 

Mother came close. 

“What shall I sing?” 

For a moment the child eyed her wonder- 
ingly. 'Then he seemed to recollect. 

“Byo—Baby buntin’!’’ 

Another song that she had not crooned since 
John was a toddler! It is strange how memory 
goes backward on the impulse of such things 
as these. 

So she sang the little one to sleep. 

Father looked on, not without a tender in- 
terest. In fact he turned the lamp down low, 
that there might be less glare on the eyes of the 
little one, and then poked the fire, to keep up 
the dying glow, so that it might not grow cold. 

It was past bedtime, but the mystery _ 
kept him and mother from thinking of turning 
in. 

After a while they carried the slumbering 
child to their own bed. Then they undressed 
him, sleeper that he was, and laid him within 
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the clean white sheet and the downy coverlet. 

After that they, too, retired. 

It must have been four in the morning when 
father rose up in bed. 

“Mother! Mother!’ 
woke with a start. 

“Did John ’phone while I was gone to the 
station? You never said.” 

“No! That’s so. I clear forgot ’bout it. 
Could we have overheard the bell?” 

“Sure you were around all the time?” 

“Sure! Never left the sitting-room once 
while you was gone.”’ 

It would be folly to contradict or suspicion 
her. What could have happened to make John 
forget to telephone, as he had promised? Could 
Kate be sick, or the baby? 

That baby, how they longed to see it,—the 
little heir at long range, they called him,—the 
only child of an only child! When he was about 
a week old, mother had gone to visit him, and 
stayed a month. That was over a year and a 
half ago now,—maybe more,—and in the in- 
fantile period of life time makes a difference. 

“Tell you what, mother. We’ll have to rig 
up a Christmas tree for that young un. Just 
’s if it was John’s baby cum home.” 

Mother at once agreed with him, as a farmer’s 
wife is accustomed to doing. 

“All right! You go out and chop a cedar, 
and leave me to do the rest.” 

The old man dressed hurriedly, as though 
there were no time to spare. Meanwhile his 
wife donned a “comforter,” as she called it, 
and her cloth slippers, and busied about among 
the cupboards. She had secured the candles, 
some red apples to tie to the tree, a few nuts 
that might be hurriedly gilded, and a couple 
of calendars, from which she might cut the 
figures for other ornaments to the tree, when 


He shook her, and she 


father returned, excited. 
“Mother! Mother! There’s footprints in 
the snow! They come from the road, and are 


right up to the windows. Look,—look for 
yourself! They’re leading to town.” 

Mother Se no urging. 

“Maybe the people’s as left the child have 
thought better of it, and come back for him,” 
“Then why didn’t they knock and ask?” 
“Seared, maybe,—or thought we’d shoot ’em!”’ 

“What’ll we do?” 

“Maybe we. better stand the child outside 
an’ hide, then they’ll come for it.” 

Mother was thinking of what they did when 
they found a young bird dropped from a nest. 

“No, they’d think we was hiding to eatch 
7em.”’ 

“Tell ye what, mother. 
‘something like this: 

““Tf the person as left a child here wants to 
claim it, he can have it back and no questions 
asked. Given under our hand and seal this 
25th day of December.’” 

“But they won’t come again afore night. 
See if they do!’ 

“Then we'll just keep him here till they do.” 

Already his big heart had warmed toward 
the foundling. 

“Let’s go ahead with the tree afore he wakes.” 

At about six there came a knock at the front 
door. 

Who could it be? 

Father was sent to open, 

“Merry Christmas! Well, what under the 
canopy? How did you get in? And at such 
an hour! And we got the biggest surprise 
here, last night,—a foundling!” 

Mother knew the voices, answering they had 
come in by chaise, and stayed at the hotel over 
night, too well. 

She stayed not upon her coming. 

“John!—O John! Well, this is a surprise, 


We'll post a sign,— 


Kate!’ And the daughter-in-law was in her 
arms. 

“Didn’t you bring the baby?” 

“The baby? Why, ’course not!” 

“You didn’t! O John, who did you leave 
him with?” 

“Kate’s folks said they’d: take care of him 
for us, while we made the trip.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” 

Mother didn’t care to say how badig she was 
disappointed. Father said nothing.’ 

But the mother love of Kate could no longer 
restrain itself.- 

“You said you got a surprise last night. What 
was it?” 

Then they fell to telling,—how there had 
come a knock at the door, and, when father 
opened, there was just a dear little curly-head, 
about two years old, all wrapped in furs, and 
asking to come in. How they had taken him 
in, etc., and now were fixing 4 tree for him. 
Wouldn’ t they help,—and tell all about every- 
thing meantime? 

Would they? Of course! 

So, while John and Kate were telling mother 
of John’s success, and of the new home they 
had moved in, and how they had come last 
night, wanting to surprise them, and had ar- 
ranged that telephone call just to make sure 
they would be at home, they trimmed the 
tree. Kate had brought some “tree things” 
from the city, thinking in the country children 
would enjoy seeing them, and some colored 
candles, and strings of peppermint nuggets and 
of popcorn. Then there were little glass bells 
that tinkled, and there were animals as-in 
Noah’s ark, and goodness knows what not! ‘It 
was now well onto eight. Breakfast—no one 
had thought of. 

There came a little call from the next chamber, 
—the bedroom. 

“T’se hungry. Is Santy Claus comin’?” 

John winked, and Kate said nothing. 

Mother dropped the candles she was putting 
on the topmost limbs, and went in. 

She returned with the curly-head, sweet and 
smiling after refreshing slumbers. ° 

The child’s first glance was at the tree. 

Then: - 

‘°Morning, mamma. ’Morning, papa,’ and 
he held out his hands to his mother, to be taken. 

And Kate could keep from him no longer. 
It had been the first night of his life he had 
been away from her. 

“ John,—Kate,—that’s not your boy?” 

John laughed guiltily. 

“That’s him. You dear old folks, we put 
him here on the steps last night, and hid to see 
what would happen. I stayed around in the 
dark to see what you would do, till you went to 
bed. Then I knew he’d be safe till morning. 

“First, however, I cautioned Bill down at 
the station and the fellows at the tavern not to 
let on we were here. They all knew me, and 
knew it was all right, so they’re having a little 
laugh at your expense.” 

Mother was provoked just a trifle. 

“Anyhow, you might ’a’ written us, 
we could a got a bigger tree for the baby.” 

Then she stole the child from its mother, and 
started hugging and kissing him over again. 


so’s 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has set aside 
five islands off the coast of Louisiana as 


a sea bird preserve, to be known as the 


Breton Reservation. The Audubon Society has 
also rented seventeen islands near by for a sim- 
ilar purpose. A patrol will be established in the 
waters near these islands to keep away hunters. 
In this way many rare, beautiful, and useful 
sea birds will be given a place where they can 
raise their families unmolested, 


- where the swing was to be. 
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TO THE PURPLE HILLS. 


BY D. 8. C, 


j Ou, purple hills 

That stately rise to meet the sky of blue, 
Every fibre of my being thrills 

With longing, as I gaze at you. 


And, as I muse 
On things, this still, late autumn day, 
I see the changing beauty of your hues, 
And shadows of the clouds at play. 


Oh, may I learn from you a lesson, purple hills, 
That deep shall sink into my heart, 

To do with patience whatsoe’er God wills, 
And from the path of Duty ne’er depart. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LAND OF I DON’T WANT TO. 
BY EMILY WILLIAMS, 


ETTY was cross, very cross, there was 
no doubt about that. For almost a 
week she had been asking her father 
to put up a swing for her. ‘There was plenty 
of rope in the shed, and an old seat, too. All he 
would have to do was to hang it up. Every 
evening she had said, ‘‘Are you going to fix 
my swing to-night?” And every evening he 
had answered, ‘‘Not to-night, dear. I’ve got 
to go back to work after supper.” 
' So Saturday morning came, and there was no 
swing. Betty looked out of-the window as she 
ate her breakfast. 

‘“Oh, dear me,” she whined. ‘‘How I wish I 
had & swing like everybody else!” Her father 
looked at her reprovingly, but did not speak. 

Her mother waited until Betty had finished 
the breakfast dishes, then she said, ‘‘If you want 
to swing, why don’t you go over to Polly’s? 
She’ll be glad to let you use hers.” 

“‘T don’t want to swing in Polly’s,” snarled 
Betty. ‘‘If I can’t have one of my own, I don’t 
want to swing at all.” 


‘Then, suppose you ask Polly to come over — 


here. [Tm going to make cookies, and you can 
have a party in the summer house.” 


“‘T don’t want to play party,’”’ answered Betty, 


pettishly. And, taking Matilda Juliet under 
her arm, she retired to a remote corner of the 
yard to meditate on her misfortunes and on the 
cruel way in which her parents treated her. 
“‘T'll never play at anything again,” she thought. 
“‘T’ll go around with a sad face, then’ they’ll 
be sorry, and beg me to play or even smile; but 
I won’t, VPl”’— 

At this point she glanced toward the place 
To her surprise there 
it was, swaying gently in the ‘breeze. She 
rubbed her eyes and looked again, it certainly 
was there. Slowly she walked across the grass, 
wondering how a swing could have been put 
up without her having noticed it. Still won- 


dering, she sat down in it and gave a little © 


push with her foot, to start herself. 
Tt was a very slight push; but the swing began 
to move rapidly back and forth, and an instant 


later Betty realized that it was not only going — 


back and forth, it was rising rapidly in the air 
as well. She tried to call to her mother for 
help; but her voice seemed strangely weak, and 
no one heard her. The swing ascended swiftly, 
and soon her house was lost among the rest, and 
she could not even tell which was her own. 


Then they began to pass through a cloud. It— 
felt cold and wet, and Betty was glad when the 


swing came to a standstill and she could wall 


; 
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about on top of the cloud which they had just 
come through. 
_ \ It was a dismal spot. Everything was gray, 
_\even the grass and the trees. There was no 
sun to be seen, and a fine rain kept things moist 
and uncomfortable. The only noise was from 
her left, so she turned in that direction. Grad- 
ually she could make out the sound of chil- 
_ dren’s voices, but they all seemed to be crying. 
_ She reached a large meadow, bordered with 
trees. The grass was covered with toys. Betty 
had never seen such beauties, even in the 
_ shop windows at Christmas-time. There were 
big dolls, with real hair, that not only said 
_ “Papa” and ‘‘Mamma,” but could sing little 
- songs and answer questions. There were 
trumpets, balls, trains of cars large enough for 
Betty herself to ride in, battledores and shuttle- 
cocks, a small printing-press, a doll’s kitchen 
_ with real food to be cooked, and so on. 
f Betty could not begin to see them all at 
_ once. At one side there was a pond where 
_ several boats were anchored, and on the shore 
stood a number of life-sized rocking-horses. 
_ But no one was paying any attention to these 
The boys and girls whose voices 


lovely things. 
_ Betty had heard from afar sat around, each 
- some little distance from the next, and they 
DY sang this little song: 
val \ 
i 


“Why don’t I play with anything? 
I don’t want to. I don’t want to. 
S I’d rather sit right here and sing, 
¥, ‘I don’t want to. I don’t want to.’” 
b There were only these four lines, and they 
- chanted them over and over again in a whining 
tone. It seemed very stupid to Betty, so she 
_ went up to the nearest little girl and held out 
Matilda Juliet to her, thinking that a strange 
_ doll might interest her. The little girl’s fore- 
_ head was all drawn into a frown, and her lips 
_ were pushed out in a tremendous pout. She 
- did not try to take Matilda Juliet at all: she 
* only shook her head and half said, half sang, 
— **T don’t want to, don’t want to.” 
Betty thought she was very rude and wan- 
' dered off to look at the wonderful toys. Among 
_ them was a splendid tilt, painted gayly with 
red and green stripes. Betty was most eager 
_to try it, so she chose the least cross-looking 
_ boy,—she had had enough of girls,—and asked 
_ ‘him to get on the other end. ‘‘I don’t want to, 
_ I don’t want to,” he grunted monotonously. 
_ This was quite too much for Betty. ‘‘You 
_ disagreeable things!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘If only 
I could find my way home to my father and 
_ mother, I’d never say ‘I don’t want to’ again 
as long as I live.” 
| Hardly were the words out of her mouth when 
she felt a gentle bump at the back of her knees, 
_ and sank into the seat of the mysterious swing, 
_ Slowly and steadily it carried her down until 
_ she saw her own house once more. As soon as 
_ her feet touched the ground, she ran to the 
__ kitchen to tell her mother all about it; but, when 
she took her to the window to show her the 
_ swing, strange to say, there was no swing to be 
seen. 


% For Every Other Sunday. 
% THE KITTEN THAT WENT TO CHURCH. 


pS BY M. J. G. 

ER name was Kitty Clover. But I must 
; first tell you about her mother, whom, 
from her fine looks, we had named 
“Beauty.” 
She belonged to that class named “tortoise 
shell,’ and we sometimes hear: them called 
calico cats.” She was white, beautifully 
arked with large irregular spots of yellow and 
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black. She would catch any quantity of rats 
and mice, and often brought in squirrels, and 
sometimes rabbits, which she had caught in the 
woods; and once she quite surprised us by 
bringing a snake, which she dropped in front 
of us, evidently expecting a few words of praise 
for the unusual exploit. 

Beauty would perform some very nice tricks. 
We would say to her, ‘Beauty, sit up like a 
lady,” and she would sit erect on her hind legs, 
letting her fore paws drop down, looking some- 
thing like the picture of a kangaroo. If we held 
a saucer of milk, she would drink standing in 
this position. 

Whenever she was hungry, she would stand 
up before me in this way; and, if I did not notice 
her at once, she would reach out one paw and 
pull gently at my dress, till I attended to her 
wants. She would also jump over a cane or 
through a circle formed by joining the tips of 
our fingers together. 

There was not a handsomer cat at the recent 
“Cat Show” in Boston, but, then, I presume 
every one thought their own cat was a little 
the nicest and best. She had a way of following 
or walking beside us in our rambles through the 
woods or over the farm. 

All her kittens seemed to inherit this fondness 
for human society. Kitty Clover was given to 
a little girl, the child of a neighbor, and would 
follow her through the fields and gardens, frisking 
and playing beside her. 

One evening this little girl, Dorothy, went 
with her father and mother to church. The 
church was a mile from their home, and they 
never once thought that the kitten might want 
to go, too; and, as it was fast becoming dark, 
they had not noticed her. 

They reached the church and entered, and 
took their seats. Shortly after, what did they 
see but Kitty Clover running up the pulpit stairs 
on one side and down on the other, trying to 
find Dorothy, her little mistress. 

Dorothy looked at her mother, and she smiled 
back at her. Just then Kitty Clover came into 
the pew, where they were sitting, and, jumping 
upon the cushion, curled herself up in a little 
heap and went to sleep, close beside Dorothy. 
She was no doubt quite tired out with her long 
walk to church, and slept till the services were 
over. Ithink this was the first, as well as the 
last, time that Kitty Clover ever ‘went to 
church,” 


WHAT A BIRD TOLD ME. 


Nor a posy yet in wood or meadow! 
Not one tiny blossom can I see! 

Little March walks yet in Winter’s shadow; 
Yet—I’ll tell you what a bird told me! 


‘*See the reddening buds of elm and willow! 
Smell the breath of mayflowers ‘neath the 
snow! 
In the pastures, on a wet moss pillow 
Sleeping violets wait their time to grow. 


‘“Tn the old, brown, withered last year’s gardens 
I can hear the whispering roots of things, 
Prisoners, escaped from icy wardens,— 
‘Free! we're free!’ the hidden chorus sings. 


“(Where the tumbling brooklets seek the river, 
Where the woodland pools reflect the sun, 
Where his lances set the crags a-quiver, 
There are heralds crying, ‘Winter’s done!’ ”’ 


Not a posy! But my heart beats lightly! 
I can trust where yet I cannot see. 
I can listen while the bird sings brightly, 
And believe the secret he told me. 
ANNA BuRNHAM BRYANT. 
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SALVATION BY CHARACTER. 


COMPILED BY MARIAN K. BROWN. 


FLOWER grows in the open field. It 
has within itself certain powers. There 
is a living energy that gives it life and 

growth. ‘There is a law of its being that com- 
municates itself to every minutest cell, and 
directs its evolution along certain lines. The 
flower is saved from imperfection and becomes 
the perfect bloom by obedience to that inner 
law. 

A soul, like a seed, has within itself certain 
powers. There is a designed perfection of life 
possible to both men and flowers. In order to 
attain it, there must be obedience to the law 
of God. It becomes the religious business of 
life to save one’s self from the imperfect and 
incomplete. Salvation is the attainment of 
the best and the God-intended in character. 

Salvation thus is a natural process. It is the 
outworking in life of law. It is the develop- 
ment of character. There is nothing artificial 
about it. There is no supernatural magic by 
which a stunted stalk can become at once a 
perfect blossom, or a stunted soul be saved in a 
moment or by a single act from meanness 
and imperfection. Salvation is strength, and 
strength comes by the exercise of our diviner 
faculties. Salvation is growth, and growth 
comes by the yielding to the impulse of God in 
law. Salvation is perfection, and perfection 
comes by perfect obedience. And strength, 
growth, and perfection become manifest in 
character. C. W. Casson. 


Phillips Brooks’s one idea about salvation 
was health—not being rescued from suffering— 
not being plucked out of the fire, not going to 
some strange, beautiful region where every- 
thing is new to us. It is “just the making of a 
man to be himself,” he says, “the calling up 
out of the depth of his being and filling with 
life of that self which is truly he. The Christian 
is nothing but the true man. Human courage, 
human patience, human trustiness, human 
humility,—these filled with the fire of God, 
make the graces of the Christian life. The 
Christian graces are nothing but the natural 
virtues held up into the light of Christ.” 

Sermons. 


How hard it is to feel that the power of life 
is to be found inside, not outside; in the heart 
and thoughts, not in the visible actions and 
show; in the living seed, not in the plant which 
has no root! How often do men cultivate the 
garden of the soul just the other way! How 
often do we try, and persevere in trying, to 
make a sort of neat show of outer good qualities 
without anything within to correspond, just like 
children who plant blossoms without any roots 
in the ground to make a pretty show for the 
hour. From the Christian Register. 


Some one has said that this world is not so 
much a place for doing things as for making 
character. What a different: world this would 
be if people were as sensitive about spiritual 
as about physical deformity! Many people 
are dwarfs spiritually, so little and mean are 
the lives that they live. Many are deaf and 
blind to all spiritual truth. Through disuse or 
misuse their possibilities for service in the spir- 
itual life have become paralyzed. Let us take 
as much pride in keeping clean and growing 
strong and attractive spiritually as physically. 
Let us rejoice in every opportunity for gaining 
a fuller salvation through a nobler character 

M. K. Brown. 
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WHAT THE CLOCK SAYS. 


Wuart does the clock say, loud and clear, 
Upon the mantel high? 
Hark! only two wee words I hear, 
When snug in bed, am I. 
The whole day long it says, ‘‘Tick, tock,” 
Now it has changed its tune, that clock; 
‘*You’re good, you’re good,” it seems to say, 
When I have been quite good all day. 


What does the clock say, loud and clear, 

When lips have learned to pout? 
How it should know I’m bad again, 

I’m puzzled to find out. 
And yet when all the house is still, 
Its voice the whole room seems to fill; 
‘*You’re bad, you’re bad,” it seems.to say; 
Who told it I was bad to-day? 

Selected. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


You will often see in the editorial columns 
of newspapers this announcement, ‘We ‘are 
not responsible for the statements of our con- 
tributors.” That is intended as a protection 
for the editor, and also to give freedom to the 
various writers of the articles. But the reader 
of a paper generally holds the editor account- 
able for everything in it, from typographical 
errors to views and facts. There is a certain 
reason why this should be so. ;The person in 
charge of anything should not be allowed to 
escape responsibility. 

But there is a great deal that does not come 
closely under the eye of the Editor, as it ought 
to, perhaps, and therefore inaccuracies will 
occur. In the number of Hvery Other Sunday 
for February 10 is an article on the ‘ Boyhood 
of Lincoln,” by one of our familiar contributors. 
It starts out with an historical error in saying 
that Nancy Hanks, the mother of Abraham 
Lincoln, was born in Plymouth, Mass., and 
that the house is still standing where this event 
occurred, Lincoln’s mother was born in Vir- 
ginia. It seems the author of this article re- 
lied on a certain popular biography of the martyr 


President, in which there is too much imagi- 
nation. The Editor did not give the manu- 
seript scrutiny, and hence the mistake found 
itself in print. 

All of which leads us to say, there will in- 
evitably be legendary accounts, more and more, 
clustering around Lincoln, his ancestry and his 
eareer. A little volume, entitled ‘The Perfect 
Tribute,’ has found wide circulation. The 
basis is Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg Address. 


It is a fascinating piece of writing, a gem, and 
ought to live for its sentiment, and there is 
little doubt that it will. But, as a record of 
fact, it swerves wide from accuracy. Yet it 
seems as though it ought to be just as the 
writer has put it, so completely is it in har- 
mony with the character and spirit of the great 
leader. ‘There will be many attempts, greatly 
honest, to paint the early life of Lincoln in 


flattering colors, softening the harshness of his 
poverty-smitten beginnings. Others will eén- 
deavor to trace his ancestry to certain noble 


sources. All this has been frequently done 
with Washington and other great characters. 
But Lincoln does not need it. The more we 
know of the real facts, the greater is our ad- 
miration for the life that sprang out of them, 
often in spite of them. 

The Longfellow Anniversary is mostly over, 


prized, being kept with our treasured remem- 
brances. It would be a wise thing for the 
teachers in our Sunday Schools to make a 
present to the older pupils of the Longfellow 
Leaflet, published by the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society. It contains an excellent por- 
trait, short representative quotations, and a 
brief biography. The low cost, 18 cents per 
dozen, makes it available to all. 


In thus referring to Lincoln and Longfellow 


once more, the Editor recalls how important 
the whole subject of biography is for educational 
purposes. Make the young people acquainted 
with great characters, pledge their aspiration 
to ideals represented by such leaders, and all 
other things will be added unto them of true 
merit, 


AITHFULNESS is a habit which must be 
cultivated. We should train ourselves 
to do everything as skilfully, as beau- 

tifully, as promptly, and as well as we possibly 
can do it. Some people do some things well 
and other things carelessly. This is not filling 
out the measure well. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


43. WHERE was Paul born? 

44, Where and with whom did he study dur- 
ing his youth? 

45. What part in the death of Stephen did 
Paul take? 

46. When Paul went to Jerusalem to join the 
disciples of Jesus after his conversion, who in- 
fluenced the. disciples to accept him? — _. 

47. How many of the Epistles in the New 
Testament are credited to Paul? 

48. Which is generally considered the best- 
known passage in all of Paul’s writings? 

49, Where is it supposed that Paul died? 


Answers 
To questions published Feb. 10, 1907. 


36. The sign given to Hezekiah that the Lord 
would heal him related in 2 Kings xx. 1-10. 

37. Jephthah (Judges xi. 30-40). 

38. He that ruleth his spirit is better than he 
that taketh a city (Proverbs xvi. 32). 

39. 1 Kings viii.; 2 Chronicles v. and vi. 

40. By the test of lapping water. Only 300 
lapped, putting their hand to their mouth, all 
the rest of the people bowed down upon their 
knees to drink. Therefore the three hundred 
only were chosen. (Judges vii. 4-7.) 

41. Chap. iv. 3. Chap. vi. 8. 

42. Isaiah. Obadiah. 


LETTER-BOX. 


So. Carver, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I will send the answer to the 
“Enigma,” which I studied out and found it to’ be 
very interesting. The answer is, “‘The Every Other 
Sunday.’ Very truly, 
' Resa A, GRIFFITH, 


ENIGMA XIV. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 

My 9, 10, 3, 4, 11, 1, is a man’s name. 
My 8, 5, 6, we call a boy. 

My 2, it 12, 4, is to cure. 

My 10, 3, 8, 4, is an elevation of ground. 
My 6, 5, ‘4, %, is a depression of ground. 


ENIGMA XY. 


I am composed of 9 letters. 
My 6, 5, 3, 4, is the opposite of work. 
My 7, 1, 5, 6, is a fleet animal. 
My 9, 1, 8, 6, 3, is what months make, 
My 6, 2, 4, is a wee pest. 
My whole is an approaching holiday. 
ALBERT SUMNER COLEMAN. 


HIDDEN ANIMALS, 


1. I pon’: know whether it is silver, bronze, 
brass, or what not. 

2. Look here, sir! The weather over there was 
hot, terribly so, I’m sure. 

3. I cannot help thinking that they speak very 
bad German indeed. 

4, “Yes, dear mother, I believe it would be a 
very good investment,” said she. 

5. I remember that they owe a selection of the 
flowers to father. 

6. I am certain he has anita errors well nigh 
without end. 


7. Well, no doubt the horse is worth areasonable | 


price. Young Days. 


CONUNDRUM. 
Wuoss tongue is it that never speaks? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO, 12. 


Eniema XII.—The Every Other Sunday. 
CHARADE.—Necromancer. 
MILLER or CanTERBURY.—-Thyme, old man, 


dusty miller, heath, rose, four-o’clock, morning-— 


eh AION ip 


glory, phlox, ragged robin, wormwood, evening ~ 


primrose, painted ladies, bay, rue, everlasting, 


balm, honesty, innocence, iris, eye-bright, crowfoot, — 


wallflower, cockscomb, pink, stock, lavender, lady’s 
slipper, foxglove, 
Canterbury. bells, mourning bride, maiden’s tresses, — 
matrimony, none-so-pretty, bleeding heart, fever- 
few, sage, live-forever, boneset. 

ConuUNDRUM. —Invisible green. 


We have quite a long list of names to publish of 
those who have sent in answers to puzzles,—Beryl 
McElhinney, Ottawa, Canada; Lillie M. Wright, 
East Lexington, Mass.; Reba A. Griffith and Ger- 
trude F. Shaw, South Carver, Mass.; and ven ia 
Smith, Sterling, Mass. 


One of these friends signs as “‘one , who is inter-_ 


ested in your paper.” Another says she has never 


answered any puzzles before, ‘but this time thought — 


I would like to,” so. she sends’ the long list of 
“Flowers from Grandmother’ s Garden.” 

All these pleasant words will cause the Editor to 
try and make the Letter-Box more entersalniaay 
than ever. : 


vf 


Books are the best things, well used; abused, 
among the worst. EMERSON. 
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